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LETTERS from the Members 


E thought you might be inter- 
ested in our “anti-war” issue 
which we are sending you under sep- 
arate cover. We have attempted to in- 
corporate in it the many fine sugges- 
tions we received at the last meeting 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation C on ve nt io n—suggestions 
which we know will help make our 
paper a publication really representa- 
tive of student thought and activity. 
J. W.—New Jersey 


Y OUR year book “Critique” and 
score sheet has been received 
I am not entirely familiar with the 
exact basis upon which this judging is 
based I note in your classification 
that there is no allowance made for 
cost of production We are required 
by the superintendent’s office to sell 
our book for $1.00 We are not per- 
mitted to have a deficit or underwrite 
this book from another source .. Most 
of the criticism brought against us has 
to do with things calling for added ex- 
penditures $1 automatically limits 
us.. the criticism calling for more lit- 
erary work, again you are not familiar 
with our situation Our school is 
composed of more than twenty-five na- 
tionalities.. majority foreign born or 
first generation Americans literary 
appreciation found in other communi- 
ties does not exist here. . vizual work 
valued so we increase photography and 
decrease the literary section. . . As to in- 
dividual faculty pictures, I question the 
value as compared to pupil activity pic- 
tures... I do not object to the rating 
given although it might be of interest 
to you to realize our situation and the 
handicap under which we are working. 
G. M.—California 
We have learned that in all our 
publications activities no single rule, 
scoring sheet or rating can be ap- 
plied equally to all contest entries. Our 
score sheets are designed to meet the 
average publication and at the same 
time to suggest improvements that seem 
to conform to the best current publi- 
cation standards copies of your let- 
ter have been forwarded to the com- 
mittee which draws up and revises the 
scoring sheet we have been criti- 
cized for not printing the rating sheets 
but the constantly changing conditions 
in the school press field seem to make 
that step inadvisable. 


W E noted with a great deal of sat- 
isfaction that our school news- 
paper improved its rating over last 


year. That was due, we believe, very 
largely to the fact that we incorporated 
in our paper this year the suggestions 
you included in the score sheet last 
spring. We appreciate these sugges- 
tions and consider them a most val- 
uable part of the critical service. 


J. D.—Michigan 


W E have improved so much since 
we joined the C. S. P. A. that I 
thought you would like to see. 

W. G.—New York 


A National 
Mimeograph Group 


We received many inquiries concern- 
ing the National Mimeograph Paper 
Association, so we wrote to Mrs. Wean, 
chairman, who prepared this account 
for “The Review.” 

The National Mimeograph Paper 
Association, sponsored by the Commer- 
cial Department of Central Normal 
College, Danville, Indiana, acts as a 
center for mimeograph papers. It was 
organized in 1933, and since that time 
has grown to have a membership of 
about 350 schools, located in all states. 

In this association each school sends 
in a copy of each issue of its paper, 
which is criticized and commented upon 
in the monthly issue which is returned 
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to the different members. The ey. 
change not only gives criticism by 
also makes constructive suggestions to 
help make each paper better mechanic. 
ally and journalistically. 

All the papers which are sent in are 
judged at the end of the year in a con. 
test which is sponsored by Kappa Pj 
Beta, the fraternity for mimeograph 
paper staffs. In this contest the papers 
are divided into three classes; division 
I, magazines of high schools and col. 
leges; division II, newspapers of high 
schools and colleges; division III, ditto 
papers; division IV, elementary school 
papers; and division V, magazine an. 
nuals. The judging of all the papers 
except the annuals is done during the 
first part of April and announcements 
concerning the first four division win. 
ners are made in the May issue of the 
exchange. The announcement concern. 
ing the annual winner is made later, 
since it is impossible to have them in 
the hands of the judges before May. 

This association is managed by an 
executive committee and council. Mrs, 
Blanche M. Wean, head of the com. 
merce department of Central Normal 
College, is chairman, with Miss Doris 
Towell of Labanon, Indiana, Miss 
Mariel Maze of Westfield, Indiana, and 
Mr. Ernest Walker of Celina, Indiana, 
on the executive committee. The ex. 
ecutive council who act as advisers are 
chosen from different states: Cali 
fornia—Miss Ruth Plimpton, Fullerton 
Junior College, Fullerton: Nebraska— 
Supt. L. M. Hauptman, Alvo: Ohio— 
Mrs. Mary K. Heeter, Grove City: 
Kentucky—Mrs. Alma Milby, Itasca 
Junior College, Coleraine: Colorado— 
Mr. J. Russell Boner, Cotopaxi: New 
Jersey—Mr. Paul E. Dimmers, Henry 
B. Whitehorne H. S., Verona: Michi: 
gan—Mr. K. E. Greene, Benton Har- 
bor: South Dakota—A. A. Applegate, 
South Dakota State College, Brooking: 
Wisconsin—Mr. Lawrence P. West, 
Menonomie. 


The annual conference of this asso 
ciation is held in November of each 
year. For the past two years this com 
ference has had as its theme, “The 
training of staffs for mimeograph pe 
per work.” At the last conference 
leaders in the mimeograph field wert 
present and spoke on topics of genefa 
interest to mimeograph papers. Among 
them were A. L. Danburg, of Pikeville, 
Kentucky; Mr. Richard Sommers of 
Fairmont High Schools, Dayton, Ohio; 
and Mr. H. H. Wiggins of Fairview 
High School, Rocky River, Ohio, who 
were sponsors of the papers which won 
first places in the contest of 1934. 
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LEADS That Belie The Name 


PROPOS of the article on 
A “Heads” that ran in the January 

issue and the comments of advis- 
ers from coast to coast on the “Feature 
Slant” in the news in the February is- 
sue, a few leads have been selected 
from school newspapers to illustrate 
the introductory or lead paragraphs to 
news stories. 

These are given to show what is lack- 
ing in some leads and how even the 
feature slant leaves the reader a bit 
in the dark as to where the story is 
leading him. It is well for reporters, 
editors, feature writers and others on 
the writing staffs of school newspapers, 
to remember the old adage about a 
chain being as strong as its weakest 
link. 

The daily press and, for that matter, 
all publications that are printed for 
the general public, are written, edited 
and illustrated with an eye to the av- 
erage reader. Unfortunately, this read- 
er is usually possessed of such limited 
abilities that a distinguished foreign 
visitor was led to inquire as to whether 
or not American newspapers were edi- 
ted for morons. The charge is not 
quite just but it indicates that if one is 
trying to reach the largest possible cir- 
culation he must gauge his publication 
to meet the needs of those who cannot 
gtasp more than the most elementary 
of facts. 


> as school publication is in a more 
homogeneous community but its 
writers must watch their work, particu- 
larly in leads. It might be good prac- 
tice for staffs to be instructed to write 
their leads as if the persons who were 
to read them knew nothing about the 
school. In this manner the reasonable- 
ness of the five w’s becomes more evi- 
dent. To illustrate the point, read the 
lead below: 

“Dr. Hart briefly recounted her im- 
pressions of the World War, in assembly 
on Monday, November 12. 

“She described the feeling of the 
American people previous to the war, 
during the war, and after the Armis- 
tice.” 

One is led to ask, Who is Dr. Hart? 
Which Dr. Hart?, How is she able to 
speak with authority on the subject?, 
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or, What was her official connection 
with the War? We might also ask, 
Was it a regular assembly?, or was it a 
special one for the occasion? 

Reconstructed, it might read: 

“Dr. (full name) Hart, (complete 
title or official position at present) for- 
merly (then name the War connnection 
with some idea as to length of service, 
etc.) recounted her impressions of the 
World War in (special, regular or oth- 
er designation) assembly on Monday, 
November 12.” 

The second paragraph could well 
have been omitted. A suggestion as to 
what might fit there would be; “De- 
scribing the feeling of the American 
people previous to the war, she said, 
(then quote from her talk).” 


BVIOUSLY, in the lead below, 

there are regrettable typographical 
errors. A careful reading would pro- 
duce a number of questions calling for 
an enumeration of facts to make the 
text more understandable unless one 
were intimately associated with all the 
activities of the school the paper serves. 
Here is the lead: 

“*The survey that is being conducted 
under state supervision is to ascertain 
data which will be instrumental in the 
erevision of the state school devision of 
the aiding in guidance is progressing 
rapidly,’ stated E. A. Wright, local di- 
rector of the oncoming youth survey, 
today.” 


It might be a good idea to give the 
reader information as to the “state” 
concerned. “Local” is an indefinite 
word which could be clarified by giving 
the boundaries or political division 
which is encompases. “Oncoming” is 
another word for which there might 
be a happy substitution. 


HE next lead was taken from a 

junior high newspaper. Some may 
look lightly upon it and suggest that 
its source is its excuse. A lead, how- 
ever, and a statement of facts, can be 
taught to any person able to wield a 
pen who is enrolled in the average 
school of this kind. If the principles 
of the lead are not clear, the fact that 
certain facts are missing is evident even 
to a junior high school critic. F 


“An entire Oriental pragram con- 
ducted by all the clubs in the school, will 
be presented in the auditorium at eight 
P. M. on Thursday, November eighth, 
to illustrate to their parents the various 
activities of the students. The pupils 
also may witness this delightful per- 
formance on either Thursday or Fri- 
day, November first or second. The 
admission fee will be five cents for 
G. O. members and fifteen cents for 
non-members.” 


This school is in the heart of a great 
eastern city. When we say “eastern” 
we mean along the Atlantic seaboard 
and not, as the opening sentence might 
indicate, in the orient. It may be naiv- 
ete but we wonder if the “Oriental” 
program will really “illustrate to their 
parents the various activities of the 
students.” We doubt if the parents 
would stand for it, at least in this par- 
ticular community. 


The use of the word “delightful” 
would be frowned upon from a strictly 
journalistic standpoint because it hints 
at opinion and opinion is not desired 
in straight news stories. The statement 
of fees is permitted in a school publi- 
cation but never in a professional news- 
paper. Such information is considered 
to be straight advertising and subject 
to the usual charges. 


The C. S. P. A. Style Book says: “In 
all cases of literary composition, figures 
should be written out, if possible, ex- 
cept in dates.” Three errors occur on 
this score in the lead. Another error 
discovered by the C. S. P. A. Style 
Book is the use of “eight P. M.” in- 
stead of “8 p. m.” 


A Style Book’s mission is to estab- 
lish uniform practices for the publica- 
tion. It may be that the adviser or the 
staff have other preferences. If so, 
they may be written into the Style Book 
but for the most part it is advisable 
to have the rules and regulations un- 
derstood and used by all members of 
the staff. Putting them down in one 
place in black and white is the only 
way this uniformity can be achieved. 


HE next lead is of the feature 
type. Starting with the head sev- 
eral errors are to be noted. 


One 





MR. LYNGBY ROOMS 
ON FIFTY-SIX FOOT 
“BEVERLY” YACHT 


Mr. Lyngby and his hobby explode a 
mass of very well-founded illusions. In 
the first place musicians are supposed 
to be droopy-eyed, inspired individuals 
who effect a flowing haircut. They us- 
ually roam about with awe-filled expres- 
sions on otherwise expressionless faces 
and spend their spare time writing 
rhapsodies. They are moody creatures 
that love solitude, dark shadows and 
meditation, in short, anything or any- 
place that will let them dream of how 
well they are going to toot a coronet 
or the gentle manner in which they will 
caress a violin. 


A careful reading of the whole story 
reveals that the word “Rooms” should 
be “Roams.” Obviously, one “roam- 
ing” under such conditions would also 
“room” but the sense of the feature 
would lead one to the conclusion that 
“Roam” is what was intended. 

“Beverly.” we learn, is the name of 
the yacht. As it is used in the headline, 
one might conclude it was a make of 
vessel just as Ford or Packard are 
makes of cars. Reverse the order and 
it would read: “Mr. Lyngby Roams On 
Fifty-Six Foot Yacht, ‘Beverly’.” 
A NEWS feature is supposed to be 

a cross between straight news and 
fictionized news. The word “fiction” 
is used here to indicate an easy and in- 
formal style of narration and not sub- 
stitution of imagination for facts. A 
glance at the leads of stories in the 
current fiction magazines shows a re- 
markably close adherence to a news- 
paper lead in getting into the story at 
once. In other words, the type of fic- 
tion now gaining ground puts facts 
enough into the first few words to at- 
tract the reader’s attention and lead 
him into the rest of it. That is precise- 
ly what a lead is in a newspaper except- 
ing that the newspaper lead is a sum- 
mation of all the facts and the lead in 
a story tickles the imagination, excites 
interest and impels the reader to 
read on. 

The feature news story above takes 
too long to get started and after read- 
ing through ninety-three words, we 
still wonder where we are going. In- 
cidentally, the story is about a musician 
but no one ever heard of one tooting 
a “coronet.” 

Check the leads for errors in fact 
and spelling as well as for typograph- 
ical errors and write the lead to straight 
news or feature stories as if you were 
preparing the paper for an utter strang- 
er to read. Vigilance, only, will lead to 
perfection in construction and freedom 
from error. 


Twe 


How To Increase Your Sales 


By SIDNEY SHAPIRO 


“Fifteenth Avenues”, Fifteenth Avenue School, Newark, New Jersey 


There are three things you must keep 
in mind whenever you are preparing 
an issue of your paper. The first, “Is 
your paper attractive?” The second, 
“Is your material interesting?” The 
third, “Do you conduct a well-planned 
selling campaign?” 

An interesting and artistic cover de- 
sign attracts the eye and makes a buyer 
curious to see the contents of the pa- 
per. Just as a new suit of clothes or a 
new dress makes us look and feel better 
so does a good cover dress up your pa- 
per. Your mimeographing or printing 
job should be a neat one; also, your 
paper should be bound carefully. Just 
as that coat of polish on Dad’s old car 
makes it look attractive to a prospective 
buyer, so the appearance of your paper 
catches the eye of your prospective buy- 
er. Not until you have done everything 
in your power to make your paper look 
attractive inside and out have you done 
everything that will help increase its 
circulation. 


You all know you can’t judge a book 
by its cover. What do you give your 
subscribers to read? Your material 
should be of interest to the various 
grades. A literary section for original 
poems and stories, a personals page for 
humorous items, a just-for-fun page 
with pictures to draw and puzzles to 
work out for the primary grades. Print 
as many names as possible, for every- 
one likes to see his name in print. In- 
clude something of interest for the 
parents so that you may gain their 
support, too. An exchange column is 
good, so that your subscribers can sée 
how their paper ranks among others. 


Now I come to my third point. Do 
you conduct a well-planned selling 
campaign? Is your paper so priced 
that you have considered the buying 
power of your students? Posters in the 
halls should advertise that next issue. 


* 


Correction 


An article appearing in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the “Review” which 
credited the “Bulldog Growl” with 
being one of the early January is- 
sues, listed the publication from Eg- 
bert, Montana. We wish to apolo- 
gize for this slip-up and state that 
the “Bulldog Growl” is the publica- 
tion of Egbert High Schol, Egbert, 
Wyoming. 


Have an assembly speaker announce 
the coming issue. Have clever speakers 
go to rooms where sales lag, personally 
to boost the sales. You know that in- 
spiration alone doesn’t do any job for 
us, but, just the same, it’s inspiration 
plus the ambition, plus the stick-to-it 
qualities, that will do this job of in- 
creasing the circulation of your school 


paper. 


With the Press 
Associations 


M ISS Margaret Buchanan, princi- 
pal of Richmond Avenue School, 
was elected to serve as chairman of the 
South Jersey Region of the New Jer- 
sey Elementary School Press Associa- 
tion at a meeting held in Atlantic City, 
April 25. Miss Buchanan succeeds 
Miss Edith Bateman, Washington 
School, Camden, who has held the 
position of chairman for the South 
Jersey Region during the past two 
years. 

As the business meeting was held at 
the close of the session Miss Bateman 
presided during the program, at which 
Mrs. Anna S. Hake, Massachusetts 
Ave. School, Atlantic City, and presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Elementary 
School Press Association, addressed the 
audience on “Making a Magazine in 
the Elementary School.” Mr. John 
Milligan, principal of William Camp- 
bell School, Bloomfield, followed Mrs. 
Hake on the program with an address 
on, “The Need of a_ Publication in 
Every Elementary School.” Mr. Ray- 
mond Michael, principal of Junior 
High School Nupmber Three, Tren- 
ton, who has been a pioneer in elemen- 
tary school press work in New Jersey, 
and who is recognized nationally as 
an authority on standards for elemen- 
tary publications, spoke on, “Maintain- 
ing Standards in the Elementary Fields 
of School Press Work.” 

An exhibit showing the various 
phases of work done in producing the 
magazine “High Lights of Massachu- 
setts” at Mass. Ave. School, attracted 
much attention. It was elaborately 
done in brown and gold, the school’s 
colors. 

oo Ose 


The Spring Convention of the Rhode 
Island. Press Association was held Fri- 
day, May 29, 1936 at LaSalle Acad- 
emy, Providence, R. I. 
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Getting Snaps and Getting Snapped 


If you can snap a snap as good as 


this snap is snapped, snap your 


snap to the snap headquarters. 
IT’S A SNAP TO WIN!!!! 


*% 


cy 


Contest closes 3:15 P. M. 
April 14, 1936 





As promoted by the editors of the 
June magazine of the “Arsenal Can- 
non,” Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Miss Geneva 
Senefeld, editor of the June Magazine, 
is the author of the following article 
which describes this novel method of 
getting pictures. 


, €.-F 


T was quiet. No one moved. 

Slowly, slowly—why didn’t some- 

thing happen? The victim stared 
ahead. His heart pounded madly, his 
breath came in short gasps. At last it 
was aimed and shot. All was over. 
No, this is not an excerpt from a mur- 
der story. It happened at Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. The editors of the June 
Magazine of the Arsenal Cannon 
sponsored and advertised a snapshot 
contest in order to make their pages 
of student and faculty pictures more 
striking and more interesting. 


Confronting the editors was the 
problem of distributing advertising. 
The layout editor of the staff had an 
idea. Two fake photographers, col- 
leagues of the above-mentioned edi- 
tors, paraded about the campus be- 
tween the three lunch periods carrying 
a queer-looking contraption, vaguely 
resembling a camera. Its parts were a 
cigar box and a smaller pasteboard 
box, a spool on a wire serving the pur- 
pose of a crank, and an automobile 
horn which honked when a snap was 
snapped. All of it was covered with a 
layer of green paint. At the proper 
moment the crank was cranked, the 
horn was honked, and the person whose 
picture was snapped was given a car- 
toon with the opening quotation print- 


ed on the back. 
ae the editors did not stop with 


this. Following a formal an- 
nouncement of the opening of the con- 
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test on the school bulletin, the rules 
were posted in the rooms of all the 
buildings. At the top of these sheets 
appeared the following: 

e € ¥ 
MURDER ON THE CAMPUS!!! 

“You great big husky heroes that 
exhibit the magnificent block T’s upon 
your manly chests, you friendly mem- 
bers of the faculty, you girls, boys, 
doggies, pigeons, squirrels, and the 
like, soon will meet your fate. SNAP- 
SHOOTERS ARE ON YOUR 
TRAIL! Dust the cobwebs off your 
camera, insert a roll of films, and 
you're ready to shoot. You, you, you, 
and you can snap a snap. Aw shoot.” 

On the day of this announcement, 
members of the entire staff carried 
cameras around the campus, snapping 
snaps and promoting interest in the 
contest. 

In addition, with the aid of the 
school Print Shop, colored posters 
with the slogan, “It’s a snap to win,” 
printed on them, were placed on doors, 
windows, and trees over the campus. 
Also, a display of unusual and old- 
fashioned cameras, together with snap- 
shots taken on the campus, of interest 
to the contestants, was placed in a 
showcase in the lobby of the Main 
building. 


Svbace tir gery everywhere, was re- 
minded of the slogan, “It’s a snap 
to win” and it was; at least, it took a 
snap to win. The prizes for the best 
snaps were subscriptions to next sem- 
ester’s Cannon or an extra copy of the 
June senior magazine, in which the 
prize-winning pictures are published. 
As the editors had hoped, the re- 
sults were surprising. Cameras ap- 
peared here and there, snaps were 
snapped, and the seven thousand stu- 
dents were glad that “It had been a 
snap to win,” and that there had been 
“Murder on the campus.” 









An Interview 


With Byrd 


RECENT “Review” told the 

story of an interview with Ad- 

miral Byrd by a member of the 
staff of a junior high school publica- 
tion in Trenton, N. J., and this month 
we are able to tell the story of another 
interview, this time in Atlantic City, 
N. J., also by a junior high student. 

“Joseph Grossman, who was Editor- 
in-Chief of ‘High Lights of Massa- 
chusetts’ last year,” writes Mrs. Anna 
S. Hake, the adviser, and president of 
the New Jersey Elementary School 
Press Association, “is in Junior High 
now. On pages 1 and 3 (of the accom- 
panying copy of ‘The World,’ the 
mimeographed publication of the At- 
lantic City Junior High School) you 
will see he is making good this year. 
It is unusual for a seventh grade pupil 
to be on the staff of the Junior High 
School ‘World’. Josef is assigned by 
his adviser to cover your speech for 
the school page of the ‘Evening Union’ 
and their school paper. (This was the 
director’s talk at the annual Elementary 
Advisers’ Convention.) His sister is in 
the fifth grade and on the staff of 
‘High Lights of Massachusetts’.” 

In “The World” we found this 
young man listed on page | as “Inter- 
view Reporter” and a box calling at- 
tention to his story. Then, on page 3, 
came his interview which we reprint 
below. 

“On October 8, when Admiral Byrd 
was lecturing at the Convention Hall, 
I was one of the few that were so for- 
tunate as to talk with him personally. 

“T met Mr. Potter, who is a member 
of the Kiwanis Club, and with him I 
went back stage. The man who was 
there told me that if I went to the 
elevator in the rear of the building, I 
could see the admiral on the way to 
the stage entrance. 

“After battling my way through 
four guards, I finally reached the eleva- 
tor. I sat on the nearest thing to me, 
which happened to be a rough board. 
When I arose, I had a few splinters 
in my pants. 

“Finally the door opened, and out 
stepped three or four men. Comman- 
der Byrd had on a black overcoat with 
the collar turned up about his ears and 
a black hat pulled down over his face. 


“When I stepped forward to meet 
him, he saw the pad and pencil in my 
hand, and reached to autograph my 
notebook. However, I introduced my- 
self and stated my business, and later 
received his signature. 

“Admiral Byrd was born on Virginia. 
He went to Annapolis in 1912, and 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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A WIDENING CIRCLE 


HE influence of the C. S. P. A. has always been out- 
standing in the schooi press field and the requests 
for information and assistance which pour into the 

office frequently overwhelm our present facilities for atten- 
tion. 

As we had to learn this work from the trial and error 
method, we are particularly sympathetic to the inexperi- 
enced adviser, often a beginning teacher and new to the 
school and the easiest one for the administration to impose 
upon, to the student editor or business manager, anxious to 
make a record or to bring his paper up to the standard he 
believes it should reach, and to the experienced advisers 
who see the need for a local press association and who want 
to know the quickest road to achieve their end. 

A new element has appeared on the scene of late. Grad- 
uate students of education are now writing for information 
which will become an A. M. thesis or a Ph. D. dissertation; 
schools of journalism are becoming conscious of the fact 
it is not professional journalism that is required by these ad- 
visers and want files of publications, of the “Review,” of 
our Association literature, of courses of study, and, more 
significant, our opinions as to the aims and objects for 
which they should aim. School officials want to know the 
whole story. 

We confess that on many occasions we have laid aside 
our regular correspondence to give these new requests the 
attention they deserve. Vaiuable and necessary as our 
members are and deserving of every courtesy and consider- 
ation as supporters of the C. S. P. A., we feel that they 
would give their hearty consent to these labors which will 
the more readily enable us to place ourselves in the niche 
which we know is ours in the administrative mind of to- 
morrow. 


Four 


ALWAYS OF SERVICE 


HE Columbia Scholastic Press Association is in high 
favor in Pennsylvania. 

For three successive times, the Civic Forum League 
for Secondary Schools, staging model political and govern- 
mental gatherings at Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn. 
sylvania, has distributed copies of a Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers’ Association Style Sheet to the student rep- 
resentatives attending. Miss Gertrude L. Turner, adviser 
to the “Oracle” of Abington, Pa., High School, is respons- 
ible for this flattering compliment to the C. S. P. A. 

The most recent of these occasions was a mock Republi- 
can National Convention held at Temple University Friday 
evening, May 8, and Saturday, May 9, attended by approxi- 
mately 800 seniors and juniors, from sixty high schools of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 

Merle H. Scheffey, of Abington (Pennsylvania) High 
School, was chosen permanent chairman of the convention 
by competitive tryout; Harry Jones, of Upper Darby 
(Pennsylvania) High School, as chairman of the “Republi- 
can National Committee.” Edward Kane, of Olney 
(Philadelphia) High School, served as temporary chair- 
man and keynoter. 

Delegates attending the convention numbered 501, with 
several hundred convention officers, including a creden- 
tials committee, sergeant-at-arms, pages and an elaborate 
press gallery. 

The two earlier meetings staged by the Civic Forum 
League were reproductions of a “Day in Congress.” 
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GETTING A GOOD STORY 


NY experienced fisherman will tell you that one of 
A the secrets of a lucky catch is the use of the right 

kind of bait. An editor and staff of a school news- 
paper, or any newspaper, for that matter, must keep this 
thought continually in mind, particularly in selecting a good 
news story. 

Give a reader equipment for adventure and good lively 
experiences in the world of words and you will have little 
difficulty in securing rooters for your publication. 

What is news? So often that question comes to mind in 
selecting material for the “Boydenite.” How can one an- 
swer that question unless he feels that his staff is contin- 
ually on the alert, looking for the new, the strange, the 
picturesque, the unexpected. In other words, good news 
must record to its readers, whatever human beings do, or 
feel, or think. An accurate and immediate report of it is 
the news story. Whatever happens of immediate interest 
is news. 

It is a matter of mystery to those acquainted with news- 
paper work, to find how rapidly an item of news finds its 
way to the paper. Sometimes news stories are unexpected 
surprises to readers and students concerned. A news gath- 
erer must be on the alert and have a nose for news. He 
must consider it his duty to get the news whether the par- 
ticular event is his or not. Every assignment should be 
considered his, unless he knows definitely, someone else is 
covering the story. 

A news story is simply a record of facts. A reader wants 
to find out just what has happened since the last issue of 
his paper. He wants to know what is going on as quickly 
as possible. Long wordy news articles are worthless be- 
cause no one will read them. Readers are not interested 
in words unless they tell him what he is looking for and 
tell it in a terse, accurate, interesting way. The opening 
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HE CLINTON NEWS,” pub- 
lication of the DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City, 
runs an interesting feature column giv- 
ing the “ups and downs” of the various 
professions which the students may 
choose to enter. Outstanding grad- 
uates of DeWitt Clinton are chosen in 
each profession to be interviewed for 
this column giving it not only an edu- 
cational slant but also a historical one 
as well. 





A “Hi-Kearnian” (Kearny H. S., 
N. J.) exhibit, showing how the jour- 
nalism group writes, reads copy, reads 
proof, and makes up a dummy paper 
for each issue of the newspaper, was 
shown at the Kearny Free Public Li- 
brary. Edward Kip Chace, adviser, 
prepared the exhibit. 





Robert Burns is not enrolled at Cen- 
tral High School, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
so states the “Central High Times,” 
the weekly school publication. It all 
happened when a little girl in the li- 
brary stepped up to the desk and asked 
if she could see the gentleman. Upon 
being questioned in just what room he 
was registered the little girl solemnly 
replied that he was listed in the ency- 
clopedia. 





This news may be a bit “stale” to the 
students of Jersey Shore (Pa.) High 
School for it was last Thanksgiving 
that the Herald, the city newspaper, 
gave the editorial board of the school 
paper, “Hillside Echoes,” an_ entire 
page devoted entirely to the school’s 
activities and their advertisers. 





“A Backward Glance,” a feature 
column of the “Ponce Tribune,” Ponce 
de Leon High School, Coral -Gables, 
Fla., does a creditable piece of work 
in the issue of January 15 on Italian 
Barbarism, American Kidnaping and 
the Japanese Withdrawal. 





“We Like Your Newspaper—Please 
Exchange, Thanks” is stamped on the 
top of the front page of “The Car- 
tington High Sentinel,” monthly pub- 
lication of Carrington (N. Dak.) High 
School. 





Announcing the school election re- 
sults in the ears of the school publi- 
cation catches our eye as we glance 
over “The Lane Reporter,” Lane High 
School, in Brooklyn. “Zeitlin elected 
by fifty-two votes” is balanced on the 
tight by “Stormy weather, regents 


ahead.” 
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we SEE Gy the PAPERS... .. 


“The Crane Tech Chronicle” written 
and printed by the students of Crane 
Technical High School, Chicago, is one 
of the few daily high school publica- 


tions received in our office. 





An “extra” announcing the newly 
elected officers of Wilmington High 
School was published by the staff of the 
“Wilmington High School News” on 
January 17. 





“Standard Bearers” is fast becoming 
an annual supplement of the “Cam- 
pus,” the newspaper of John Adams 
High School, Ozone Park, N. Y. This 
novel supplement contains the names 
of all students in the school who have 
excelled in honor, service, and scholar- 


ship. 





A “Community Service Issue” was 
the feature of January 10 edition of 
“The Peckham Pilot,” Peckham Jr. 
High School, Milwaukee. 





“The Technician,” publication of the 
San Antonio (Texas) Vocational and 
Technical School printed a special 16- 
page issue featuring the meeting of 
the Texas State Teachers’ Association 
last November. Much space in this 
number was devoted to the actual work 
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Corrections 
In Ratings 


Final ratings of publications en- 
tered in the Twelfth Annual Contest 
whose original ratings were wrong 
due to mechanical errors. 

Medalist 

“Sagamore,” Roosevelt Jr. High 

School, Westfield, N. J. 
First Place 

“College High Crier,” College High 
School, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

“The Missile,’ Petersburg High 
School, Petersburg, Va. 

“Rockford Owl,” Rockford High 
School, Rockford, IIl. 

“Echo Weekly,” Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Second Place 

“The Ridge Echo,” Bay Ridge High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The Reaper,” West Philadelphia 
Catholic Girls’ High, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Third Place 
“Evening News,” Central Evening 


High School, Providence, R. I. 








and progress the Association has been 
making in recent years. 





Another daily publication which is 
received in our office regularly is “The 
Blue And White” from Los Angeles 
High School. 


Getting A Story 


(Continued from page 4) 


sentence must give the important facts. 
It must sum up the news in a nutshell. 
He may read on to find more detail 
and he may not, but you have already 
done your duty, you have given him 
the news. 

This kind of a news story is the 
backbone of the paper. Editorials, fea- 
ture stories, poems and humor may 
have more leeway, but a news story 
deals with facts and only facts. It 
never makes a comment, and never 
uses the first person. 

Selecting a good new story is loads 
of fun. It is really the enjoyment of 
an event; two-fold. To be able to sur- 
prise a reader with his own actions in 
words, and to see one’s own life in 
print is a thrill. Every minute should 
be crowded with excitement and fun. 
A publication records all those events. 
Sometimes a reporter gets so excited 
with the event that he forgets that he 
must record only the facts; the who, 
what, when, where and why which are 
the essentials of a good news story. 

News story selecting is great fun, be- 
cause it is a word picture of life and 
life is being lived every day. 


Junior High 
Meeting Nov. 7 
7 Junior High School Faculty 


Advisers Division of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association will 
welcome all junior high school publica- 
tion advisers and members of their 
boards of administration at a luncheon 
meeting of that association in John 
Jay Hall, Saturday, November 7. 

There will be a speaker and a round 
table discussion of problems of junior 
high school advisers and their staffs. 
Any adviser desiring to have discussed 
some special phase of the work will 
please communicate that information to 
the secretary, Albert Bailey, Bassett St., 
J. H. S., New Haven, Conn. 

Further announcement will be made 
through the mails. For information 
regarding the group, address the sec- 
retary. 
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A FPAGE OF POETRY 


HE poetry page for this issue of 
the “School Press Review” has 
been selected from the “Tabula” 

of the Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School of Gak Park, 
Illinois by Miss Gertrude Robinson, 
poetry editor of the publication. The 
poetry represents student work in ly- 
rics most of which are descriptive, ex- 
periments in verse forms, and transla- 
tions. 


The Broken Spring 
Ruth Wright 
A part of me is broken, 
The part that builds my dreams. 
I wound the spring too tightly 
In quickening my schemes. 
ge 
Whispering Raindrops 
Ernest Badenoch 
It comes it goes, 
Louder, softer, 
Speeds and slows 
A steady thrum— 
A fairy’s drum! 
Quiet, cleansing rain 
Upon the windowpane. 


It moves my feet 
In restless beat, 
Sweet and low— 
Shift and go 

The call of rain 


On the windowpane. 


Hissing, soft and strangely sweet, 
The song of tires in the street. 
Still sweet and low, 
Shift and go— 
That odd refrain— 
Rain rain— 
On the windowpane. 

ve. - 7. 

Storm Troops 
Ann Ripley 

Regiments went by today, 
Marching on in bright array. 


Came the sound of pounding feet, 
Double time upon the street. 


Silver lines unendingly 
Stretched, as far as we couid see. 


Marching on in bright array, 
Came the rain; it stormed ¢oday. 
22 Ff 
The Web Of Sleep 
Janet Meacham 
The half-spun web of sleep was rent 
By shock of sound, a weird and 
howling roar 
That drowned the wind’s sad restless 
song 


And forced my quivering thoughts 
to fear 

The fancies bred of a thousand ways 

That harm could come to my quiet 
room. 

The rising tide of terror swept 

Through my drowsy head, and left 
me chilled 

With nameless dread 
blight, 

That pressed upon my brain and 
made 

Me helpless in that crowded moment, 

Peopled with goblins of my baby- 
hood. 


of unknown 


The sound is gone—or was it here? 
No Frankenstein, no spook, no 
bloody claw. 
Returning reason, timid and slow, 
Once more on kitten feet finds life 
Where death had seemed so sure, 
Its means alone uncertain. 
The cadence of the wind song now 
restored, 
I close my eyes again. 
0. sy ae 
Stars 
Elinor Lounsbury 
Once God laughed—his silver 
laughter 
Rippled down the velvet night, 
Broke upon the moon’s sharp 
crescent 
Into myriad points of light. 


Fe. oe 
Sonnet To Myself 
Ann Scott 
Let others praise the ways of hand- 
some lads, 
Or prate of pretty girls, or friend- 
ships true, 
I have no time for such distracting 
fads 
Nor can I bother with a foolish 
YOU. 
My sweetest words I’m saving for 
myself 
And I don’t care who listens to their 
tune, 
For I plan not to whisper them by 
stealth 
But send them forth in a great sing- 
ing tune. 


With faithlessness I’ll never have to 
bear 

For even when my cherished heart 
must die 

My ghost will have no reason for 
despair, 

I still will love the shadow that was I. 

I cannot deal in gossamer things that 
end, 

So to myself am lover, life, and 


friend. 
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Triolet Of A Precise Poet 
Jacquelyn Aeby 
Your love does not appeal to me 
Unless it’s wrapped in measured 
rhyme. 
If it appears in meter free, 
Your love does not appeal to me. 
From unrhymed lines affections flee; 
To heights of love free verse can’t 
climb. 
Your love does not appeal to me 
Unless it’s wrapped in measured 
rhyme. 


T 30 
Words Of Comfort For A Country 
Maid 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus 
Translated by Victoria Schrager 
If, on Communion Day, you fold 
your hands 
In prayer, Prudenza maid, if you 
drop 
A lira in the offering, and stop 
To put a rose in at Our Lady’s 
shrine, 
The: parching wind will not attack 
your vine, 
Nor will your cornfield feel the 
deadly mould; 
The sickly season with its autumn 
cold 
Will spare your tender lambs at har- 
vest time. 
The great white ox which grazes on 
Your wealthy neighbor’s pasture 
lands 
May make the parish church a hand- 
some gift; 
This lavish offering of costly goods, 
This garlanding the shrines of saints 
with strands 
Of —— blooms befits not you; but 
lift 
A blameless hand in prayer and it 
will melt 
The saints to love for it, not proffer- 
ing 
The most expensive gift, but offering 
The smallest sacrifice, with love 
heartfelt. 


ee Lae 
Cradle Song Of Brittany 
Anatole de Braz 
Translated by Mary Louise Skaggs 


Sleep, boy-child in your sheltered bed, 
God has pity on the sailor’s head. 
The moon is now rising; the sea is 


awake. 


Chant the song, sad mother, though 


the heart must break. 


When you are a ship-boy, the keen, 


salty wind 


Will rock your stiff hammock, where 


it is pinned. 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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We Came by Boat 


UR departure by boat from Bos- 
O ton on Wednesday was somewhat 

marred by a driving rainstorm 
which forced us to remain indoors or 
on the glass enclosed deck. It was 
from this latter position that we ob- 
tained our first glimpse of the Cape 
Cod Canal at 8:30 P. M. 


Once through the canal and into 
open water, without the protection of 
land, ground swells aggravated by an 
increasing gale made our journey a 
rough one. 

We were partaking of a few choice 
morsels of food in the cafe, shortly 
after ten o’clock, when a sudden lurch 
of the ship to starboard cleaned our 
table of all food, dishes and silver; 
not even a crumb remained. What had 
been an appetizing supper a few short 
moments ago, was now only a heap of 
broken dishes and shattered glass gar- 
nished here and there with a few scraps 
of food. 

It was not long after this that the 
orchestra was forced to stop playing 
for dancing. Dancers were being 
thrown against each other and found 
it dificult to avoid striking or being 
struck by the base drum which had 
left the orchestral platform and joined 
the dancers on the floor. Chairs and 
tables were hurrying to and fro and 
found it difficult to remain in one po- 
sition long enough to be caught by a 
steward, who was doing his best to tie 
them to immovable objects, lest they 
be damaged or broken. 


HROUGHOUT the night a 

greatly increased wind, intensi- 
fed by exceptionally rough water, 
made sleep impossible. As I lay in 
my bunk, being thrown from left to 
right, it was questionable to me at 
times whether the ship would recover 
its normal position or go over. Most 
of our delegates spent the night sitting 
on the side of their bunks, head in 
hand, thinking that something was go- 
ing, “Round and Round,” and it would 
not be long before it “Came Out Here” 
—and such was the case. My night in 
that berth was a rougher ride than all 
the contraptions that Coney Island has 
ever invented. 

Morning found us hurriedly dressed, 
eager to go on deck for our first 
strained glimpse of the New York Sky- 
line. And strained it was; the fog 
was so dense that one could have 
Strained it a dozen times and vision 
would still be zero. It was impossible 
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By JOSEPH J. FANEY 


Adviser, “The Vista”, Eastern Junior High School, Lynn, Massachusetts. 
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Pea Soup” Fog 
Shrouds Delegates 


Joseph J. Faney, adviser, “The Vista,” 
Eastern Junior High School, Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, describes the events which 
accompanied him and his staff on their 
trip to the Twelfth Annual Convention 
of the C. S. P. A. 
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to see fifty feet in any direction. Be- 
cause of this “pea soup” fog, which 
made further progress impossible, the 
ship was stopped and the anchor 
dropped. 


A FTER waiting two hours for the 
weather to clear, during which 
time the fog became more dense, about 
fifty of us were taken off in a small 
tender shortly after nine o’clock. From 
then until noon, three hours later, we 
were lost in a blind fog, somewhere 
in the body of water that surrounds 
New York City, and in constant danger 
of being rammed by a larger ship. 

I am sure that in our search for land 
we “boxed” the compass at least a 
dozen times but none of the thirty- 
two points brought us a sight of land— 
only fog, shoals, and despair. More 
than once during these long, dismal 
three hours I expected to be boxed 
myself shortly—pine-boxed. 

It was not long after twelve o’clock 
that an object was sighted off the port 
bow. Such a welcome sight, here no 
doubt was some lower Manhattan sky- 
scraper peering at us through the fog. 
Closer inspection revealed that it was 
not a building but a pier, the only ap- 
proach to which was blocked by six 
ships. Yes, my friends, six magnifi- 
cent foul-smelling garbage scows. I 
was never so glad to see a load of 
swill in my life. To you New York 
folks, they may be only disposal scows; 
but to us, the Normandie with all col- 
ors flying could not have been a more 
welcome sight. Before long we were 
transferred, bag and baggage, to one 
of these scows. We were thankful to 
be within sight of land, but the hu- 
miliation of it, arriving in New York 
City on a garbage scow, and being 
forced to climb across five more to 
reach a pier! Oh, no, a dump, a public 
dump with no taxis and no telephones. 
Where was this haven you may ask; 


some place near pier 18 on the North 
River where we were supposed to land? 
Oh, no, at the foot of East 138th 
Street; as if we had not had trouble 
enough. 


yw we picked our way across that 
dump we must have looked like 
dump pickers, retiring for lunch. But 
then what other impression could we 
have given after having been seasick 
all night, no sleep for twenty-eight 
hours, no breakfast, and no _ lunch, 
soaking wet from a driving rainstorm, 
scared blue from fright after three 
hours in a blind fog, and slightly 
scented from our brief stay aboard the 
scow? 


A short walk took us to the subway, 
that led to Times Square and our hotel. 
After a hurried change, dry clothing, 
and a bite to eat we were on our way 
to the McMillen Theatre, a few min- 
utes late perhaps, but none the worse 
for our experience. 

We were well rewarded for our 
trouble during the next three days 
spent at the Convention. We are al- 
ready making plans for a larger dele- 
gation next year; and, as our guest 
speaker, Mr. Ripley, would have said, 
“Believe it or not,” we are going by 
boat, and in the meantime we will not 
lack material for floor talks or com- 
positions. 


An Interview 
(Continued from Page 3 


due to an accident, he retired from the 
navy. Later he joined the flying corps. 


“In 1926, Commander Byrd flew 
over the North Pole and was the first 
and only man to do so at the time. In 
1927, he flew from New York to 
France. In 1928, he made his first trip 
to the South Pole. 


“He learned so many things of in- 
terest to the modern world that in 1933 
he returned to the bottom of the earth. 


“On this second trip, he built a little 
9x12 foot shack, and remained there 
by himself for about six months. He 
was overcome by gas fumes which made 
him very sick. The wireless operator 
back at Little America noticed that 
the wireless signals were becoming 
weaker, and thought something was 
wrong. It was then that Admiral Byrd 
was rescued.” 
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Editorials of Wide Appeal 


HE editorials for this issue of the 
“Review” have been selected by 
Mr. R. A. Nehls, Director, 
“Gallatin High News,” Gallatin 
County High School, Bozeman, Mon- 
tana. They have been taken from 
several exchanges and in his selections 
Mr. Nehls comments, “The aim of 
good editorial writing is to have the 
editorial get itself read first of all, just 
like a good advertisement. Editorial 
writing today is away from the old type 
of attempting to convince, toward an 
editorial whose purpose is to explain 
the significance of the days events and 
news.” Mr. Nehls is author of the 
comments which accompany each selec- 
tion. 
T2858 


EDITORIAL OF COMMENT 
Lincoln’s Ideals Outmoded? 


“It never gave me pleasure to tri- 
umph over anyone.” 

These, it is said, are the words of 
Abraham Lincoln. They would be 
empty shells, meaningless—an osten- 
tatious show—if one did not know the 
man to whom they are credited. He 
was sincere, had the common touch, 
was truly great. 

Lincoln, as president, had to be a 
politician. For him, as a politician, it 
meant conquer or be conquered. Yet 
it hurt him almost as much to win as 
it did to lose. He did not wallow in 
his triumphs. 

Since the time of Lincoln the ele- 
ment of crush or die has crept from 
politics to every other field, and it has 
become the motto of the economic 
world. Men cheat, lie, steal, beg, and 
kill to gain jobs which they call posi- 
tions. Scruples, rightousness, and dec- 
ency are stuffed away in an attic cor- 
ner with school day memoirs. 

Graduates fresh frorh palaces of edu- 
cation with the inspiration and enthus- 
iasm of youth zealously hurl them- 
selves into the melee. They become 
bruised and battered—their ideals 
twisted; hopes withered. Dazed they 
stumble on. At first they rejoice in 
the god fortune of friends. But re- 
joicing does not better their plight. 
Rejoicing fades to indifference; indif- 
ference to jealousy and bitter hatred. 
Then, to justify their own acts, ideals 
are bent to meet the situaticn. They 
too become schemers, beggars, liars, 
thieves, and killers. They have won 
their spurs in the present economic 
system. 

Does it give them pleasure to tri- 
umph over their fellows? Are they 
able to feel otherwise? These ques- 
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tions bring anothr to mind. Have the 
ideals of men like Lincoln become 
musty or has the present economic sys- 
tem grown old? One has become out- 
moded, but which? 
—Gallatin High News, 

Bozeman, Mont. 

Lincoln’s birthday provides a means 

of expressing an opinion on the mean- 
ing of an event. It also ties up the 
event with present day problems, thus 
making it alive. The event serves as a 
background in bringing forth a timely 


comment on present day ideals. 


EXPOSITORY EDITORIAL 


Lt. Hall Is A Little Off The Trail:In 
His Conception Of War 


Lieutenant Bert Hall was wrong on 
two counts when he spoke in the as- 
sembly last week. The first error was 
a generalization based on past experi- 
ences. The second amounted to a 
warped conception of the institution 
which he took as his subject. 

“War is inevitable,” Lieut. Hall said, 
“and anyone engaged in war is sure 
of a living—he will never be unem- 
ployed.” 

eee 

To describe war as inevitable is to 
classify it as a physical phenomenon 
like rain or snow. It is nothing of the 
sort, but instead an economic adven- 
ture, a cold-blooded business proposi- 
tion. 

To be specific, war is a gigantic bon- 
fire into which are thrown surplus 
goods which cannot be sold profitably 
under ordinary economic conditions. 
From the smoke are conjured the prof- 
its which count for its existence in this 
civilized world. Most of the ranting 
and raving and political maneuvering 
is plain sham, part of the show put on 
for the general public. Obviously, 
war is not inevitable. 

oe 


Now for the second point. Lieut. 
Hall, a callous, hardened soldier of 
fortune, so-called, held up war to his 
youthful listeners as a sort of roman- 
tic adventure. To glorify human mis- 
ery that way is acrime. Ask your dad, 
if you want the truth, or turn to any 
of the hundreds of books and maga- 
zine articles on the subject. Or, far 
better than trying to visualize it, go 
out to the veterans’ hospital at Ameri- 
can Lake and SEE. 

War has its romantic moments all 
right, but the stench and rottenness 
and horror of it all drown them in a 
sea of blood. 


We have no personal quarrel with 


Lieut. Hall. This criticism is directed 
not at him but rather at the system 
which breeds his kind. 
—Lincoln News, Tacoma, Wash. 
This editorial is built on a news peg, 
which after all is the best kind of edi- 
torial writing. An interpretation of the 
statements of a speaker at a recent pub- 
lic appearance serve as the basis of the 
editorial. Comment on the statements 
It also ful- 
fills the requirement of timeliness. 


are also made by the writer. 


EXPOSITORY EDITORIAL 
Youth: An Expression Of The Soul 


To some people, youth is an imma- 
ture, inexperienced, innocent stage of 
life through which all mortals must 
pass. To these same people, youth is 
a “pigtailed,” “short panted” period 
which terminates with the introduction 
of the first formal or tuxedo. 

These people, perhaps unconscious 
of the fact, are missing or rather, lack- 
ing one of the most beneficial and self- 
gratifying interests of life. How? By 
considering youth as something mate- 
rial, temporary, artificial, from which 
benefits may or may not be gained. 

To others, youth is not merely a 
stepping stone to adulthood. They see 
something far greater, far more bene- 
ficial, far more divine. They see in 
youth a kindled fire, which burns from 
childbirth, ignited by a divine spark. 
They see that one may or may not 
smother this fire. In some, this fire is 
extinct, in others, a raging blaze. They 
see that one may keep this fire glow- 
ing until dealth—perhaps then it will 
be supplemented by an infinite fire. 

To the people who have been men- 
tioned above, youth may be applied in 
a practical way. For instance: 


An old veteran sits watching the an- 
tics of a young squirrel, smiles at his 


actions, throws nuts to him. Proving 
what? Proving that physical age mat- 
ters not in reference to having youth, 
whether one be 6 or 60. That old sol- 
dier may be old and bent, aged in 
mind perhaps, but certainly not in soul. 
His soul is as youthful and fresh as 
that of a new born babe. 

Thus, in short, we see youth as an 
expression of the soul, an expression 
which brightens the passing years, and 
whose condition depends wholly on the 
person who possesses it. 

——The Advocate, Lincoln, Nebr. 
This is an expository editorial in 
which the writer’s conception of youth 
is explained. It is an instructive essay 
developed through comparisons, from 
which conclusions are drawn. 
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INFORMATIVE EDITORIAL 
Take It On The Chin 


Suddenly the shrill scream of the 
referee’s whistle is heard throughout 
the gymnasium, indicating that some 
player of the two teams has violated 
one of the rules of the game of basket- 
ball. 

All eyes are immediately turned to- 
ward the referee. As it is learned that 
the foul has been committed by a mem- 
ber of the home team, an ugly boo— 
oo—oo emerges from the crowd, pro- 
testing the decision. 

Those sideline coaches, gallery ref- 
erees, and others who engage in this 
unwarranted practice not only make a 
show of their own ignorance but run 
down the reputation of the school as 
well. 

Few of these people realize that the 
referee is trained for his job just as 
the doctor or any other person is. The 
persons who delight in pointing out 
what is wrong with the referee are 
making a serious mistake, for they 
could not do as good a job themselves 
if they were in his position. 

In view of these facts, then, the 
high school rooter of this year would 
do well to profit by the examples of 
those of former years and uphold the 
reputation of his school by confining 
his remarks and his desire to show the 
referee how to perform his work to 
himself. 

—The Ark Light, 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
This is a constructive type of editorial 
designed to call attention to a specific 
situation. It is also timely. It criticizes 

a particular abuse and aims to correct it. 

It deals with a situation pertinent to the 

school in question. 


INTERPRETATIVE EDITORIAL 
Problem For Teachers 


Do friendly relations with teachers 
necessarily denote a desire on the part 
of pupils to obtain better grades than 
would ordinarily be possible, or are 
high school students capable, as are 
most all other classes on individuals, 
to exercise charming, pleasing person- 
alities? 

This is the question with which mem- 
bers of Piedmont High School are to- 
day confronted. It is a situation, domi- 
nated by the term “Apple-Polishing,” 
which has risen up within the past sev- 
eral years and has been responsible 
for a great deal of needless suffering 
and unjust accusations among many 
groups of students. Far-reaching as 
have been its results, however, its so- 
lution demands only a keener, more 
sympathetic understanding of human 
hature within the ranks of its chief of- 
fenders. 
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One who apple-polishes, does so 
supposedly, by feigning friendship 
with his instructors in an effort to bet- 
ter his grade. This relationship is both 
temporary and extremely false; the 
results, though seldom attained, are 
of no true value, whatsoever; and the 
individual soon loses what little re- 
spect he once enjoyed among his fel- 
low companions. 

The exercise of personality, on the 
other hand, is both a wholesome train- 
ing and a genuine necessity in later 
life—the ability to “get along with oth- 
ers,” to obtain the greatest benz‘its 
from organized society. By its true, 
unassuming nature, lasting friendships, 
called by many the most precious pos- 
session of man, are formed. 

—Piedmont Highlander, 
Piedmont, Calif. 


This editorial opens with a statement 
of a situation, makes the needed ex- 
planations and draws conclusions, It 
has local application. 


INFORMAL ESSAY EDITORIAL 
Brief Passing Periods Make Hyde 
Parkers Nervous, Overheated 


She was on the third floor; her next 
class was on the first. Before the bell, 
she collected her books, and missed the 
assignment. She dashed for the door, 
cut corners recklessly, and fled to the 
second floor. 

She stopped before her locker; mi- 
raculously the combination worked on 
the second trial. With blind haste she 
threw books into the locker; and grab- 
bing others, she began the last lap of 
the race. 

Down the hall she flew apologizing, 
hoping fervently that the tardy bell 
would wait three more seconds. 

Never slackening her speed she 
reached the stairway, began the de- 
scent—slipped—fell. Her knee was 
skinned. Books and papers finally col- 
lected, she hobbled on, squirmed 
through the doorway just in time, and 
fell dejectedly into her seat—over- 
heated, completely winded, nervous 
and unable to concentrate on her les- 
son. An exam at this time would be 
fatal for she couldn’t think in terms 
of classwork until her overwrought 
nerves quieted and her overtaxed 
heart beat normally. 

A passing period a bit longer would 
enable Hyde Parkers to reach classes 
calmly with alert minds, ready for 
work. 

An editorial is an impersonal essay 
which attempts to draw a conclusion 
from a certain set of facts. This edi- 
torial differs from the set form, in that 
it uses a conversational style, bristling 
with action. Because of its human in- 
terest the editorial has a strong personal 


appeal. 
—The Hyde Park Weekly, 
Chicago, IIl. 


EXPOSITORY EDITORIAL 
Peace, The Hearst Version 


While attending a local theatre re- 
cently, we were rather elated to hear 
the conversational signs of disapproval 
when the title, “Hearst Metrotone 
News,” was flashed on the screen. We 
were elated because, as aspiring news- 
paper men, we disapprove of the man 
who, according to the co-author of our 
history texts, has pandered to depraved 
tastes and has been an enemy of every- 
thing that is noblest and best in our 
“American tradition.” 

Later on in the newsreel, we felt 
that perhaps we were being just a bit 
unfair when Senators Nye and Vanden- 
burg were projected on the screen and 
their speeches emphasizing the neces- 
sity for our remaining neutral in the 
event of any future European disturb- 
ance were broadcast. However, a few 
minutes later when we were told how 
pitifully inadequate our air force is and 
were promised the mightiest air corps 
as a special New Year’s gift, we felt 
entirely vindicated. 

We will not argue the matter of the 
expediency of disarmament as a peace 
means here, but we do maintain that 
disarmament is the only means of 
peace. In support of this statement, 
which pertains to a serious and vital 
matter, we quote, strangely enough, a 
humorist, one who said: “If the mo- 
bilization of a large defensive army is 
the best peace measure, the Nobel 
Peace Prize should be awarded to 
Adolf Hitler.” 

So much for that. 

That the Hearst Metrotone News 
has used its facilities as a means for 
advocating bigger and fiercer armies 
while simulating a desire for World 
Peace, is a fact which cannot be denied. 

For this reason we are pleased as 
we have said, that the Metrotone News 
is not receiving the warmest reception. 

—Mount Vernon Hi-News, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
This editorial points out the signifi- 
cance of an event, explaining how 
Hearst’s propaganda is presented. The 
writer tells in the end which side he 
favors. 


A picture of the staff which pub- 
lished the first year book of Arthur 
Hill High School, Saginaw, Michigan, 


in 1900, was featured in a December 


issue of the “Arthur Hill News.” The 
school was called Saginaw High in 
1900 and has since ben changed, how- 
ever, “The Legenda,” the name given 
to the first yearbook, carries on. 
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THE SHORT STORIES 


The Common Cold 
Doris McWhiney, ’35 


Fate played a nasty trick on the Al- 
lens last Christmas, or, rather, Old Man 
Winter did. The family claim it was 
all Mary Jane’s fault. 

It began the night Mary jane went 
skating. She came dashing in to sup- 
per with the news that The Person had 
invited her, and asked whether she 
could go. The parental verdict was 
“No.” But Mary Jane has a way with 
her that has a habit of side-tracking 
parental verdicts. The brothers found 
a great deal to say. 

“When I was in high schooi, I wasn’t 
allowed to go skating on a_ school 
night.” 

“What about her homework?” 

And from the youngest, “Mom, can’t 
I go too?” 

But Mary Jane went off in a noisy 
Ford, with her skates dangling from 
one arm, leaving poor old Dad to dry 
the dishes, since Eloise wasn’t home. 

The next morning Mary Jane an- 
nounced from her pillow that she 
wasn’t fit for school (which called forth 
the brotherly remark that she wasn’t 
fit for anything.) So she was put on 


a fruit-juice and bouillon diet, and was 
lord of the house for two days, culti- 
vating a properly snivelly nose and a 
deep, throaty bark. The family was 
instructed to keep away from her. 

A really sick person bosses things as 
he pleases, but with a convalescent, 


that is not so. Such a one is either 
told that he is “well enough now to 
get up and come downstairs for meals” 
or is simply left to his own devices. 
Stranded in a sea of rumpied bed- 
clothes and back-number magazines, he 
struggles with a desire to get up and 
see how the world has been getting on 
without him, and an equally strong 
wish to loaf just a little longer. 

In just such a position, Mary Jane 
commenced to think about Christmas. 
With youthful carelessness, she had 
neglected her shopping till now it was 
less than two weeks away. What to 
do? What to get? Hers was a fright- 
fully difficult family to buy things for. 
And every suggestion was either 
promptly vetoed by Mother or cast 
aside by just plain common sense. The 
hardest thing was to get gifts for 
Mother and Dad. Presents for them 
were so “awfully” expensive, if you 
gave them what they deserved. Now 
about Johnny— 

Johnny awoke Friday sniffing loudly 
and demanding that his meals be 
served in bed, too. 

Johnny was easier to buy for. He 
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. ONCLUDING our series of short stories for the school year are 

“The Common Cold” and “Intention to Wed” selected for this 
issue of the “Review” by the staff of “The Weather Vane,” Westfield 
Senior High School, Westfield, N. J. Miss Dolores W. Bordner is the 


adviser of this publication. 


could be satisfied with a new football, 
or some such thing. 


Gerald approached the breakfast 
table Sunday morning with a guilty air, 
sniffing furtively when the parent ear 
was out of range. And Monday 
Michael was discovered to have no 
voice at all, and a suspicious redness 
about the nose. 

There was simply nothing one could 
give the boys. Not cigarettes—they 
smoked too much already. Certainly 
not neckties—brothers always have 
pointed remarks to make about a sis- 
ter’s taste in neckties. Gerald had re- 
cently bought himself some new socks 
and Michael had just indulged in three 
new shirts—vile pink ones. Now what 
could you do with a pair like that! 
Eloise was even worse— 

Eloise came home from college on 
Thursday. She gushed over Mary 
Jane, embracing her in sisterly fashion, 
and two days later was sneezing like 
an ancient Model T. 


Eloise never wanted anything. At 
least, only just one thing. This year 
it was a radio for her room, which of 
course she wouldn’t get. (Even fond 
parents do not go around impartially 
bestowing radios on each of five chil- 
dren. Neither do they so bless a 
single one of them, amid the glower- 
ing threats of the others.) What on 
earth could Mary Jane give her? One 
of those ducky silver picture-frames 
she’d seen in the jeweller’s window? 
No, that would be too ironic. Eloise 
had had a row with her latest young 
man, and his snapshot had been torn 
through the middle with a magnificent 
gesture (though Mary Jane happened 
to know the pieces were reposing in a 
safe place.) 


Mother declared with characteristic 
triteness that it was the last straw, 
when, on Sunday, she and Dad both 
announced they had colds. 

Then Mary Jane had an idea, one 
of those wild brainstorms that come to 
one when there’s but a half a “shop- 
ping-day left before Christmas.” On 
Christmas morning the family was 
greeted, each one, by a dozen fine linen 


handkerchiefs. 


Intention To Wed 
Janet Payne, ’35 


Mr. Ichabod P. Pratt, Mr. Chris- 
topher Capen, and Miss Providence 
Turner stepped into the street from 
the Museum of Natural History. Mr. 
Capen trotted along trying manfully 
to keep with the long strides of Mr. 
Pratt. Miss Turner’s right foot hopped 
along in time with Mr. Capen, while 
her left foot made futile attempts at 
matching her stride with Mr. Pratt’s. 
They ambled unevenly toward the 
nearby “El” station where, at the foot 
of the steps, Mr. Pratt bade his two 
companions farewell and made his way 
across the street to take the downtown 
train. 

Left with the task of wedging Miss 
Turner’s well-rounded figure through 
the turnstile, Mr. Capen propelled her 
up the stairs. Finally attaining the 
platform, he sighed softly. This mo- 
mentary relaxation was interrupted by 
the booming voice of Providence Tur- 
ner. “Hello, Ichabod! Isn’t this fun!” 
She was waving enthusiastically at Mr. 
Pratt, who, looking a bit pale and 
rather perturbed, was standing on the 
opposite platform waiting for his train. 
He was thinking, just at the moment, 
how ridiculous Mr. Capen and Miss 
Turner looked, she, so tall and wide, 
he, so short and narrow. Somehow, 
mixed in with all this came a sense of 
impending doom, even loss, when he 
realized that he must tell them. He, 
Ichabod Pendergast Pratt, had to tell 
them. 

Gathering all his courage in one 
small lump somewhere in the region of 
his stomach, he waved back and called, 
“Look here, Providence, I’ve some- 
thing to tell you.” Miss Turner had 
her mouth open, ready to reply, when 
she was interrupted by a downtown ex- 
press. Meanwhile, Mr. Capen was 
stamping up and down the platform 
saying, “Ah, the vastness of it all!” 
Miss Turner whose hearing was no 
doubt impaired by the noise of the 
passing train, raised one eyebrow. 

“Hmmm? Fastness? Yes, isn’t it 
wonderful?” 

Mr. Capen paid no attention to her, 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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A Prize-Winning Yearbook in the Making 


By MARY HANSEN 


Editor-in-Chief, “Sequoian”, 1935, John Muir Technical High School, 
Pasadena, California. 


ANY times we have been asked 
how one hundred or more stu- 
dents are kept harmoniously 

busy on our yearbook, “The Se- 
quoian.” With us the task seems to 
organize itself naturally because we are 
a technical high school, maintaining 
our own photography laboratory, print 
shop, art studio, and business depart- 
ment. Students chosen from these de- 
partments together with the members 
of the main staff selected from volun- 
teers by the staff adviser begin the year 
with enthusiasm, all looking toward 
the same goal, a perfect “Sequoian.” 
Early in September, several meetings 
are held to determine the theme, the 
general plan, and the type of art that 
the book will use. At these meetings 
ideas are collected and grouped for 
future use. When the plan of the 
book is definitely decided upon, each 
group of ‘students concentrates on its 
own part of the work in order to meet 
a deadline date, at the same time cor- 
relating with the work of all other 
groups. (Deadlines are ghosts in our 


path for they haunt us continually, but 
they are, after all, friendly ghosts for 
they make for harmony among the 


groups.) The arts and craft group 
make the lay-out; the members of the 
main staff do the copy work; the typists 
type the manuscripts; the art students 
make the division pages; the photog- 
raphers take the pictures; the business 
group do the accounting, scheduling, 
and selling; and the printers do the 
printing and binding. 


T HE copy work begins with the 
compiling of a senior list and a 
faculty list, with copy and pictures to 
correspond. The staff members make 
word sketches to accompany the school 
views section; they make sports and or- 
ganizations write-ups and furnish 
hames to identify the pictures. All of 
the material tor doing this, they obtain 
by personal interviews with faculty ad- 
visers or organization staffs. They see 
that the theme is deftly woven into all 
write-ups, whether of pathos, hilarity, 
or achievements. If there are success- 
ful play-offs and championships in 
sports, they add another page or two 
with records of victories and losses. 
They edit and check all copy several 
times before it is sent on to the typists. 

The typing department is the first to 
receive the finished manuscript mate- 
tial. The typists are advanced stu- 
dents and require only legible hand- 
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writing, proper spelling, and other me- 
chanics of writing to enable them to 
meet a deadline with promptness and 
accuracy. Three copies are made of 
all material in order to afford the con- 
tents of a dummy compiled by the 
staff and to supply the printer. The 
dummies of the main staff, the pho- 
tographer, and the printer must be kept 
up to date and compared at frequent 
intervals to insure harmony between 
these departments. 


HE work of the art group de- 

pends very definitely upon the 
understanding of the theme. This 
group demands that the theme be 
clearly stated and be flexible enough 
to allow considerable freedom in il- 
lustration and interpretation. Our art 
group insist on the privilege of interp- 
reting the theme in their own way, but 
always with the result that the division 
pages appropriately introduce the dif- 
ferent sections. 

Throughout the year the photog- 
raphers, fifteen or twenty in number, 
are busy. They spend endless hours 
on senior and faculty portraits and on 
group pictures for the other classes. 
Portraits are not all taken by the same 
students. Different students are as- 
signed this work on certain days and 
at certain hours of the day. From the 


first of the year other members of the 
photograph staff build the school views 
section, portraying life on the campus 
by means of a group of extraordinary 
scenes. These scenes are the result of 
careful work by students and keen su- 
pervision by a competent instructor. 
Likewise, organization and group pic- 
tures, as well as the humorous snap- 
shots, come to life after many weeks 
of painstaking work. There are per- 
haps more demands made on the pho- 
tography department than on any 
other, unless it be the printing depart- 
ment. 


D URING the progress of these var- 
ious departments the business 
group, headed by the business manager 
of the staff and faculty adviser, 
schedule all individual and group pic- 
tures, issue written notices previous to 
all appointments, and post schedules 
of these appointments on the bulletin 
board. At the beginning of the year a 
gala carnival, with all-school groups 
participating in order to support the 
production of the yearbook, is staged 
by the main staff. Receipts from the 
carnival are given into the custody of 
the business staff, for it is the duty of 
this staff to collect and disburse all 
moneys. It is also the duty of this 
group to conduct two campaigns, one 
each semester, for selling the annual. 
During the second campaign the staff 
members try to contact each individual 
who has not already subscribed. A 
deadline date on the second campaign 
is very important as the printers must 
know how many books to print. Each 
night the sales are carefully tabulated 
and new goals are set for ensuing days. 
During the sales campaign this de- 
partment is alive with an enthusiasm 
which continues until the deadline 
date. 

Quickly the time speeds by, and the 
printer with his selected group receives 
all typed, photographic, and artistic 
material to be arranged and mounted 
for the engraver. Literary work is 
printed on proof sheets and sent to 
the staff for proof reading. As many 
as six proof-readers scrutinize it care- 
fully, endeavoring to eliminate all er- 
rors. The printers hold the proof- 
readers responsible for all mechanics 
of composition and typographical er- 
rors and repeatedly send up the proof 
sheet until the chief adviser marks it 
O. K. The staff expects special atten- 
tion from the printers in following the 
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layout to make the type and the pic- 
tures correspond to the original plan. 
The printer definitely realizes the re- 
sponsibility of meeting a deadline be- 
cause he must turn the book out on 
time. The engraver anxiously awaits 
2 photographic copy of each page, and 
when he gets it, he must meet a dead- 
line for returning it to the printer. 
(Engraving is the only part of our 
work done outside the school.) When 
all pages are printed, they are gath- 
ered and bound by the printers. Dur- 
ing the year’s activities the cover has 
been the center of a continuous discus- 
sion, the conservatives requesting a 
conservative cover, and the modernists 
demanding and getting a final dash of 
modernity in the form of celluloid 
cover with a spiral binding. 


A S the final day for issuing the 

books draws near, a tension is 
prevalent among those immediately 
concerned in its making. Each one 
secretly longs to see his work actually 
in print. At last the books come! The 


sealed packages stand in forbidding 
piles, each one withholding its precious 
contents. When with great care and 
in reverent silence the first package is 
opened, the completed “Sequoian” is 
brought into view. It is hastily 
thumbed through by eager staff mem- 
bers. Delighted exclamations follow, 
and with the last page it is termed a 
success. It has dash, color, literary 
style, artistic layout—so we think. 
Above all it has a modern trend which 
portrays the outlook of its producers. 


Immediately, entries are sent to two 
press associations to compete for na- 
tional honor ratings. After months of 
waiting the reports arrive. The “Se- 
quoian” has again placed high. It has 
for the third time in succession won the 
All-American rating from the National 
Scholastic Press Association. It has 
also, on its first entry into the Colum- 
bia Press Association contest, won a 
place in the Medalist class. The satis- 
faction gained in receiving them makes 
these honors well worth the effort ex- 


pended. 


ANNUAL ASSETS... 


[In every issue of “The Review”, 
you will find a column of this nature 
devoted to what the annuals of these 
United States are doing.—Editor. | 

ee AP 
“This year for more effective lay- 
outs, we used a 9” x12” page and 
placed emphasis on white space,” says 
Miss Ruth A. Dusha, adviser of the 
“Edelian” of Libbey High School, To- 
ledo, Ohio. “We played up our snaps 
by making them larger and illustrative 
of both curricular and extra-curricular 
activities,” she concluded. 
ae BES 
By buying a camera for its staff, the 
“Lincolnian,” Lincoln High School, 
Tacoma, Washington, exhibited more 
of their school life and activities 
through small pictures. For its vari- 
ous sections, the staff used the theater 
idea by having the first section repre- 
sent a program and the subsequent sec- 
tions, the acts and scenes. 
Cit eg 
Grouping for the classes from B10 
through B12 in 36 pictures for the 
“Round Up” of the Roosevelt High, 
Los Angeles, California, was done by 
the physical education staff of that 
school imediately before the pictures 
were taken. As a result, every pupil 
can be easily seen in the halftones. 


fF =F. ¢ 
In keeping with their policy to do 
away with drawings for the sections of 
“The Knight,” Knight Senior High, 
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Collingswood, New Jersey, the staff 
used dividers made of photographs. 
Pictures, placed in a circular design, 
vere taken from the section which they 
introduced, and thus they gave a kalei- 
doscopic view of the section. To tie 
each section together with the theme 
of school life, the staff used the school 
seal as a centerpiece. Mr. Kenneth G. 
Johnson is the yearbook’s adviser. 
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Miss Edna Barlow, adviser of the 
“Joplimo,” Senior High, Joplin, Mis- 
souri, writes: “This year (1935) we 
have tried to make our book alive. 
For the first time, we have pictured the 
underclassmen by home rooms, and 
with good success. We have done away 
with expensive printing of essays and 
such features which held an interest 
for only a few, and put in as many 
snaps as we could possibly afford. We 
have used mass balance instead of page 
balance. The student body and par- 
ents are delighted with the results.” 
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A campaign of letters, phone calls 
and personal interviews netted “The 
Lahian,” Lansdowne, Penna., High 
School yearbook advertisements from 
50 percent of locally owned business 
places. Mr. D. Malcolm Smith, the 
adviser, states that their 1935 book was 
a limited edition, each book being num- 
bered and distributed according to the 
date of subscription. 


The Short Stories 


(Continued from Page 10) 


but went on tramping and muttering. 
When Mr. Pratt’s glum countenance 
appeared again, Miss Turner asked him 
what he wanted to tell her. 


“I want to tell Christopher, too,” 
said he, just a little irritated by the de- 
lay. “It’s very simple,” he said to him- 
self, and then let fly a bomb wrapped 
in tulle and orange blossoms. “I,” he 
shouted, “am going to be married on 
Saturday!” 


Christopher Capen, small though he 
was, could not be called a shirker when 
an emergency arose. He grabbed Miss 
Turner, crammed her through the turn- 
stile, and rushed her downstairs. He 
had no little trouble in getting her 
across the street and up the stairs 
again, since he had only one hand 
with which to steer her, the other be- 
ing in search of two nickels, inside the 
tortuous channels of his pocket. As he 
reached the top of the steps, he realized 
that he had only a collection of quar- 
ters and pennies. While he stopped to 
capture an elusive quarter, and have it 
changed, a train pulled in. As Chris- 
topher and Providence dove through 
the turnstile, Ichabod P. Pratt leaped 
nimbly aboard, and waved at them with 
a leering smile as the train pulled away. 

Christopher looked at Providence, 
exasperation evident on his expressive 
face. “Who ever named you Provi- 
dence?” he cried. 

Providence stopped short, then de- 
cided to make the best of it. “My 
mother,” she said proudly. 

Together they walked the platform 
waiting for the next train downtown to 
carry them after the crafty Ichabod. 

On Saturday afternoon at precisely 
half after two, Mr. Christopher Capen 
sallied forth to the Bronx, in his Chev- 
rolet. There he found Miss Provi- 
dence Turner looking larger than ever 
in blue organdy. They departed on 
their way to be witnesses at the wedding 
of their friend and colleague, Ichabod 
Pendergast Pratt. 


Mr. Capen was surprised to find how 
comparatively simple getting married 
was. Miss Turner said she knew that 
it was simple, and that she didn’t see 
why anyone couldn’t do it. Christo- 
pher paused a moment then to think 
it over. “Providence,” he said. ‘“Any- 
one could do it. You could. For that 
matter; so could I.” 

Providence Turner brightened per- 
ceptibly, “We could, couldn’t we?” she 
asked pensively. 


Christopher thought it all over again 
very carefully. “Well,” he said defi- 
antly, “why not? Come, Providence, 


and WE will be married.” 
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A PAGE OF NEWS FEATURES 


HE news features section of the 
May “Review” have been se- 
lected by the staff of “The 

Peckham Pilot,” Peckham Junior High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Miss 
Maude I. Staudenmayer is adviser of 
the publication and Charles Hack- 
barth, the editor. The features ap- 
pearing here have been selected from 
various exchanges as well as from the 
“Peckham Pilot.” 

Future Citizen Leaves Country Of 

Her Ideals 

Have you ever spoken to anybody 
who must leave the adopted country 
which she loves? 

Harriet Carstens, 9B, 306, tearfully 
comments, “My hopes of attaining a 
diploma in June are shattered, and it 
isn’t easy to leave my friends.” 

Thus the Fates have ruled the future 
of Harriet who sails directly on the 
liner Hamburg back to Germany. 

Receiving no position here, Mr. 
Carstens was forced to write his Father- 
land which has opened one for him. 
Plead as Harriet might, it is impossible 
to stay. 

Will “The Promised Land” soon 
fulfill the hopes and ideals of valued 
citizens like Harriet who must tem- 
porarily leave? 

The answer we pray is in Harriet’s 
words, “I’ll return again and to stay.” 
T. £--8 
RECOVERS SHEEP; “OLD BLACK 
JOE” CEASES COMIN’, ARRIVES 
NEWS FLASH! LITTLE BO PEEP 


Pupils Produce “Boners,” Fabled, 
Fancy, Fictitious 


By Charles Hackbarth 

Little Bo Peep, she lost her sheep, 

And didn’t know where to find them. 

But according to the reports made 
by ninth grade students in a book quiz 
during the recent national book week, 
the last is found, and Little Bo Peep 
has recovered her misplaced mutton 
and is tending them in the snowy Alps 
of Switzerland, with her grandfather. 

Many were the “boners” made by 
the students who answered this test, 
many mistaking the Unknown Soldier, 
and King George II of England, for 
a person who never wished to hear the 
name of the United States again. Also, 
Alice In Wonderland, and Gulliver, 
were given the distinction of being 
characters who had strange adventures 
in a foreign court, leaving the Con- 
necticut Yankee up where he came 
from, Connecticut. 

“Old Black Joe” has stopped “A- 
Comin’,” and is there, for he was 
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named as the last of his tribe, along 
with Sitting Bull, Hiawatha, Black 
Hawk, Massasoit, and the good man 
Friday. Incidentally “Old Black Joe” 
was never a Mohican, and the individ- 
ual in question was entitled Uncas. 

The answer of one scholar finds King 
Midas in another role other than count- 
ing his money, and turning things to 
gold with his magic touch. His new 
setting is in a popular Christmas story 
by Charles Dickens. 

Not recorded by the historians is 
the part the mighty Hercules plays 
on the chariot. “For he rides along 
with the greatest of ease,” with Ody- 
seuss who also received a nomination 
for that position, nearly taking the dis- 
tinction of being a Roman charioteer 
from Ben Hur. 


ee ee 
Euripides’ Maxim Gets Jolt By Girl 


Over twenty-three hundred years 
ago, Euripides declared, “A woman 
should be good for everything at 
home, but for nothing out of it!” 
Yvonne Fish, 9B, 207, recently proved 
this maxim out of date. She is now 
taking industrial arts, a subject once 
the happy hunting ground “for boys 
only.” 

It is universally known that it is im- 
possible to fathom a woman’s mind. 
Not that “us boys” at Peckham are 
just curious. It’s only scientific to ask 
—Why is this phenomenon? 

Maybe she is attempting a comeback 
for the boys’ invasion of the cooking 
rooms a year ago? Maybe she has been 
reading books on Russia where women 
do all kinds of men’s work? Maybe 
she’s—I give up! 

But, ladies, did you think we were 
protesting? Oh, no! 

A, delage 
CAREER BOOKS ANNOUNCE FU. 
TURE TEACHERS, DR. WATSONS, 
‘PEPPER’ MARTINS, ARCHITECTS 


C. LaDew Plans Castles For Coming 
Generations 


Have students of this generation 
suddenly become studious, aiming to 
better others by their own experiences? 
So it seems, for the career books just 
completed by the 9A Civics classes of 
Mrs. Luvella K. Reschke, vice-princi- 
pal, show that many students have 
named teaching as their future occu- 
pation. 

The boys seem to have become 
“flighty” or “air-minded,” for the field 
of aviation leads among the masculine 
set, while “mercy” is the aim of the 


girls who placed nursing as their most 
desired career. 

Two 9A’s wish to delve into and 
solve criminal mysteries by becoming 
criminologists. Others believe that the 
proverbial spinach is not the only thing 
that produces “Popeyes,” for physical 
directing is their goal. Stanley Boyd, 
207, stands alone in his desires, for he 
picks the unique career of a baseball 
player. Here’s hoping he’s another 
“Pepper” Martin, “Dizzy” Dean, and 
“Babe” Ruth in one. 

Clifford LaDew, 207, desires to build 
“castles in the air” or at least sky- 
scrapers, for architecture is his inten- 
tion, while George “Jimmy” James, 
211, likes to take things apart, “see 
what. makes them tick,” and put them 
together again. George plans to be a 
mechanic. 

And so the careers go on, showing 
the ideas of a new generation, and re- 
vealing how many are trying for 
“white-collar” jobs; how many, unsus- 
piciously, for “blind-alley” jobs; and 
how many for physical toil. 

See 
“KID” JOB RETAINERS HELP 
ALONG FAMILIES, INDIVIDUAL 
BY WORK-A-DAY METHODS 


F. Alonge, E. Kletti Lead Home Room 
Earning List 


By Carl Meier 

Grandmother’s and  grandfather’s 
customs rule on, and among them is 
the age-old longing of youth to earn 
the hard, cold metal which has the 
power to satisfy their needs and de- 
sires. 

The old-time “hickory stick” days 
did not contain all the hard-working 
young folks who try to earn a little 
“change,” for in a recent “earning in- 
ventory” summed up by the modern 
home room of Miss Marie Buckley, it 
was discovered that out of 41 members 
of the class, 18 earn some amount of 
money at least once a week. 

Frank Alonge tops the 310 boys’ list 
of wage receivers with a weekly in- 
come of $3.80 with which he pays his 
insurance, uses fifty cents for spending 
money, and gives the rest to his grand- 
mother for household needs. 

In doing housewifely duties, Eileen 
Kletti heads the girl job retainers with 
a salary of fifty cents, which she re- 
ceives when her work is needed. From 
this amount she buys her needs and 
extracts her spending money. 

Other youthful “bread winners” in 
310 are William Lang, Edward Mag- 
ritz, Douglas Forbush, John Schnell, 
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Shirley Reichgeld, Lester Pfeil, Carl 
Oravez, Margaret Rymal, Ralph Muel- 
ler, Eleanor Baker, Mary Ann Volk- 
man, Vrnelle Leubner, LaVerne Duch- 
row, Elaine Bassler, Betty Jane Wack- 
row, and Marie Schleinkofer. 

Dad enjoys telling about the time 
when he was a “kid” and worked for 
his “bread and butter.” Next time 
he brings up his hard-working subject, 
mention the 8B students of 310 who 
represent the modern “kids.” 

eee 
THIS IS GREEK TO YOU, BOYS; 
GIRLS HAVE THE JUMP ON 
YOU IN TERMS OF FASHION 
Ninth Grade Economists Hold Spring 
Style Shows 


By La Verne Cox 

Easter, epitome of spring, the start 
of the season that goes fresh and warm 
after the harshness of winter the 
air is like soft silk and everybody wants 
to get into the brilliance of a print 
dress. Prints have never been gayer 
or more amusing. 

Ninth grade home economics girls, 
under the direction of Miss Marion 
Charles, have become material con- 
scious while studying the new spring 
fabrics. 

The picture theme is strong—prints 
with feathers or thistles or Scotties or 
fruit—those that tell a short story are 
the newest. Colors are so lovely as to 
be almost edible—red like tomato soup, 
green like new lettuce, the dark cool 
blue of sea water. Sometimes a red as 
warm as port wine is put on a bright 
blue background, or thin lines of black 
are etched against green as vivid as 
new grass. 

It’s new to print bumpy surfaces. 
Checks are the alpha and omega of 
the successful 1935 wardrobe. The 
Russian influence is evident in lots of 
the new coats—bringing back to fash- 
ion a coat with dash that no other can 
quite equal. 

Shirring is one of the important 
manifestations of the new in fashions. 
It is an outgrowth of the peasant feel- 
ing and it is found at the neckline, be- 
low the dropped shoulder line, and 
above the cuffs of graceful sleeves. 

Soft, filmy chiffon is destined to be 
the rival of the crisp fabrics for all 
social occasions this season. The very 
newest of the chiffon is splatcered with 
big polka dots. 

Pan oe 
205er Rides Horseback On Waste 
Basket Steed; Instructor Comes To Aid 


He had the desire, so he did it! 

“Can I perch myself atop of that 
waste basket?” thought Frederick Mar- 
quardt, 8B, 205, to himself. Aboard 
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he hopped. 

Perhaps he imagined himself drift- 
ing dreamily on the clouds; perhaps 
he was just wondering how long it 
would be until Francis Hanover, 205, 
his pal, would be dismissed from the 
eighth hour room. 

Anyway, he was so carried off, he 
never noticed “a-tall” that Miss Erna 
Mueller was coming closer and closer. 
Her voice startled him so—alas! that 
he slipped away unseen “to get to the 
bottom of things.” 

Now did Miss Mueller move to ac- 
tion. She pulled him out and stood 
him upright. 

Frederick Marquardt ends the story 
with a flourish—“She never gave me 
an eighth hour, either! She’s swell!” 


ee... 
HICKORY DICKORY DOCK, 
MAYBE A MOUSE RAN UP 
PECKHAM’S CLOCKS 
Nine Years’ Service Kills Battery; 
Time-Pieces Stop 
By Robert Van Roo 

Clocks!—Without them we should 
be floating through space, with no 
knowledge of the passing of time. We 
should be unable to know when to do 
things and to go places. 

But!—In Peckham, abundantly sup- 
plied with clocks, we still have a feel- 
ing of hanging in space, and certainly 
have no knowledge of the passing of 
time since our clocks have all “gone 
dead.” 

What is the matter? Are they pet- 
rified? Are they, like Ripley’s exhibit, 
turning to stone? Or have they mere- 
ly gotten a look at “a face that would 
stop a clock?” Perhaps the school 
board, deciding on economy, is only 
fooling us, and has painted pictures of 
clocks, with the hands motionless and 
still. 

No, that is not the trouble. The 
fact of the matter is that the battery 
regulating all of the clocks has gone 
dead after nine years of faithful serv- 
ice, leaving us stranded on an island 
of timelessness. The temporary bat- 
tery installed is not strong enough to 
run all of the clocks, so only those on 
one side of the building are in motion. 

Of Peckham’s ten clocks, four ac- 
tually give the correct time. That in 
the boys’ basement, as if conscious of 
some feeling of responsibility, keeps 
running, but it is exactly one hour slow. 

Taking the census of all the clocks 
on exhibition in Peckham’s halls re- 
cently, we found that besides those in 
operation, two clocks actually agreed, 
the rest offering a wide variety from 
which to choose. 

When added at 4:50 p. m. lately, the 
ten clocks totaled 46:86! When aver- 
aged, this gave 4 hours, 44 minutes, 


and 36 seconds—not bad, all things 
considered. But never mind, they have 
the right time once every twelve hours, 
at least. 
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RATTLING, RUSTY, OLD; SHIN. 
ING, BRIGHT, NEW; HERE’S 
PECKHAM’S 2-WHEEL FLEET 


Pupils Mount “Moderns”; Old 
“Shakers” Disappear 


Wheels! Wheels! All Peckham 
seems to be coming to school on 
wheels, from the loftiest 9A to the 
lowliest 7B; from those whose feet 
barely reach the pedals to those that 
touch the pavement. 

Rows upon rows of glittering ve- 
hicles in Peckham’s bicycle court are 
in charge of LaVerne Speth, 9A, 207, 
who guards not ancient “bone shakers,” 
but “modern bikes.” 

Maurice Patrick, 9A, 109, and Betty 
Wackrow, 8B, 310, travel the farthest 
of 180 boys and 16 girls, Maurice 
“pedaling” 48 blocks a day and Betty 
15. Miss Kathleen Barnett’s mathe- 
matics classes, who seem to be inter- 
ested in this present day “bicycle fad” 
computed that the bicyclists journey 
603 miles a day and 3,017 miles a week, 
a large enough mileage to stretch 
across the Atlantic Ocean. What 
would Columbus say? 

Students who want to get home in a 
hurry aren’t the only ones who ride 
a “bike.” Josephine Angove, 9B, 204, 
president of the Student Council, also 
propells a bicycle to and from school. 

Although they do not ride great dis- 
tances, James Hertel, 8B, 205; Deloris 
Mueller, 7B, 212; Robert Schultz, 9A, 
109, and Harry Scheibert, 8A, 203, do 
their “wheeling” best to attain the av- 
erage of 35 blocks a day for the girls 
and 37 for the boys. 

“Bicyclists,” remarks LaVerne Speth, 
keeper of the court, “should enter by 
the street entrance, dismount, and 
wheel their machines in to avoid slid- 
ing in the cinders and colliding with 
other bicycles.” 

Well! Bicycles come and bicycles 
go, from daylight to noon and then 
to dawn. But during class hours they 
are locked up in a wire prison, silent, 
riderless, and motionless, and lone- 
someness reigns supreme. 

ye 2 
Once In A Lifetime Really Takes Place 


“I was excited and trembly when I 
shook hands with the highest official 
in the United States of America.” 

Thus commented Ralph Kovel, 9B, 
204, as he fondly recalled the proud 
moment of his introduction to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Ralph was visiting in Jacksonville, Il- 
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linois, at Mayor John Caldwell’s home, 
which boasts such guests as Abraham 
Lincoln, Stephen Douglas, and Louisa 
M. Alcott. 

“Later in our visit, while attending 
Speaker Henry T. Rainey’s funeral in 
Carrollton, who should approach us but 
Mr. President himself. 

“Then something took place that I 
will never forget; President Roosevelt, 
a man whom thousands crane their 
necks to see, shook hands and spoke to 
me. Was I proud—and were my 
knees shaking?” 


. 2 oe 
MISS STATZ DRILLS 
DANCERS TO TRIP 
“LIGHT FANTASTIC TOE” 


Somewhere on our premises there is 
a fragrant woodland, a lurking place 
for outlaw archers and their winsome 
maids. Here the grassy paths are 
trod with grace and gayiety. 

“Oh, we'll trip the light fantastic 
toe,” so might sing the Robin Hood 
dancing chorus, now being drilled by 
the “maestro” of dance and poise, Miss 
Statz. She smiles encouragement, raises 
a forefinger, and counts, “one, two, 
three, and four,” watching every move 
closely for possible flaws. 

The gentleman’s attitude must be in 
accordance with the bold chivalry of 
medieval times—. Is not this alone a 
task? And who among the lads has 
paraded gracefully before an audience 
wearing a plume in his cap as he will 
be obliged to do in the glades of Sher- 
wood forest? 

Scarlet and yellow kerchiefs inter- 
mingle to add gayety to the movements 
of the genuine English morris dance 
which will be glorified by twelve green- 
wood lads and lasses. 

Without a departure from the origi- 
nal scene, time flies through the de- 
cades as the dancers swing into a gay 
novelty “hop and glide” of the twen- 
tieth century. 

Ben Booster steps lively during one 
of his songs, and a bit later the royal 
men-at-arms frolic to marching meas- 
ures. 

In the utmost of romantic atmos- 
pheres, Robin and his prospective 
bride, Marion, sing and sway to the 
thythmic music of their “duo.” 

Maid Marion’s role reaches its cli- 
max with her solo dance for which she 
is attired in her lovely court costume. 

They’re having a jolly tapping time 
in their woodland, these outlaws. With 
eyes twinkling merrily, the foresters re- 
call what happened to a certain zigzag 
fellow’s partner—and they laugh again, 
toguishly. All this in late afternoon. 
In the morning the enchanted forest 
disappears, and with it, the merry ones. 
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“WANNA BUY A DUCK?” 
SHEBOYGAN DID; SO 
JOE PENNER SENT ONE 


Sheboygan—(V. H. N. S.)—If you 
should see a duck swimming around in 
the Sheboygan I igh School swimming 
pool, don’t think that you are having 
hallucinations. And when you see that 
duck swim in circles, don’t think you 
are dizzy. The swimming team’s gone 
out and got themselves a duck, at no 
cost whatever. The dizziness is ex- 
plained by the fact that GOO-goo has 
one webbed foot and another which is 
very “Unducknyfied.” 

Some one of the deep thinkers of 
the swimming team decided that a duck 
would make an ideal mascot for the 
team. So, after a great deal of ponder- 
ous thought, Ernest “Sonny” Keppler 
was delegated to make the team’s needs 
known to Coach Zabel. After more 
deep thought, Coach Zabel, well 
known as an amateur magician, prom- 
ised to pull a dock out of his silk top- 
per if the team would win every meet 
this year. Well, you know what hap- 
pened when they met Two Rivers. 

Undaunted, “Sonny” Keppler de- 
cided to go to the heart of the matter, 
and appeal to the source of all ducks, 
Joe Penner. After a short time Sonny 
received GOO-goo, and not collect, 
either. 

- £¢ FF 
W. Grieb Becomes “Little” Big 
Brother 


Excitedly placing his books on his 
desk, Warren Grieb, 8A, 102, sat down, 
crossed his legs in a vain effort to 
make his three foot stature seem four, 
and breathlessly waited to impart a 
great event to his teacher, Mrs. Violet 
Frank, mathematics instructor. 

Finally the big opportunity came, 
Warren gasped, “Guess what I got for 
Christmas! A new sister! The last 
born in Milwaukee in 1934! Will she 
be spoiled! She hasn’t a name yet. I’m 
going to see her tonight.” 

Now that all that was out, Warren 
beamed, the biggest beam we’ve seen 
this year! 

Three big brothers and now one baby 
sister. She will be spoiled! 


The entire front page of “The 
Northerner,” weekly publication of 
North Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana was taken up by the following 
heads on December 27. “Don’t forget 
—NORTH SIDE vs. SOUTH SIDE 
—January 3, 1936—North Side Gym 
~—7:15 P. M.—Come and cheer the 
Redskins on to victory.” The results 
were not so “loud.” 


A Page of Poetry 


(Continued from Page 6) 


The moon is now rising; the sea is 
awake. 

Chant the song, sad mother, though 
the heart must break. 


In a cold distant country, in the black 
silent deep, 

Your father was drowned, yet I did 
not weep. 

The moon is now rising; the sea is 
awake. 

Chant the song, sad mother, though 
the heart must break. 


In those cold distant countries, the sea, 
too well-fed, 

Sings lullaby songs, as it cradles its 
dead. 

The moon is now rising; the sea is 
awake. 

Chant the song, sad mother, though 
the heart must break. 


Sleep, little boy-child, ocean’s weak 
awn, 

You will embark as the others have 
gone. 

The moon is now rising; the sea is 
awake. 

Chant the song, sad mother, though 
the heart must break. 


Since gifts for the tide we rear them 
to be, 
Our sons, born in Brittany, die on the 
sea. 
The moon is now rising; the sea is 
awake. 
Chant the song, sad mother, though 
the heart must break. 
Te a 
Moon-Men 
Gertrude Robinson 
Anglo-Saxon Verse Form 
Moon-men of the moors, sliding 
through the mist, 
Covering the country-side with cob- 
webs of silver. 
Weird little workmen, I know you 
well, 
You are the moonbeams who lend 
magic to the moors. 
€ FO 8 
Cinquains 
Jane Sears 
An elf 
On a green hill 
Behind a leaf of grass 
Looks at the earth with a twinkle 
In his eye. 


A star 

Sparkling in the sky 

Winks once at me and then 
Disappears behind a cloud 
Of mist. 





SELECTED 


WO features of widely varying 

types are reprinted here. These 

were selected at the request of the 
Editors of “The Review” by Mr. Harry 
A. Erickson, Faculty Adviser of the 
“Hermonite” of the Mount Hermon 
School, Mt. Hermon, Mass. 

“Did You Know,” a feature that can 
be easily worked up by a member of 
an editorial staff, can be run as long as 
student interest is maintained. It would 
be well to use as much local interest 
material as possible. However, this 
soon runs out except in the large cities 
or in the hands of an unusually persis- 
tent staff member. It deserves a trial. 
This selection was taken from “The 
Vigornia” of Worcester Academy, 
Worcester, Mass. 

The second feature came from “The 
Hermonite.” It is clearly written and 
with an understanding of earthquakes 
that came either from careful reading 
or close observation. A second feature, 
the founding of the first American 
Youth Hostel, the work of two alumni 
of Mount Hermon School, was, unfor- 
tunately, too long for this issue. 

ee Met 
Did You Know? . . 

In the very famous battle of Gettys- 
burg 3155 Union soldiers and 3903 
Confederates were killed.—Store sales- 
men claim that it is easier to sell a man 
a razor than any other article for mas- 
culine use.—Twenty-five years ago that 
noble British body, Parliament, passed 
a law setting the speed limit at 4 miles 
per hour for vehicles on their high- 
ways.—The highest powered lighthouse 
on the Atlantic seacoast is at Navesink, 
N. J. The light has a beam of 9,000,- 
000 candlepower.—The cards are ag’in 
you, my friend, when you are indulg- 
ing in a bit of bridge; there’s a possibil- 
ity of 635,013,559,600 different com- 
binations in the other three hands.—In 
Japan the banks have their own private 
bars. It is considered a great honor if 
a depositor is asked to drink at one.— 
The reason plants lean toward the sun 
is that certain growth stunting rays 
strike the plant on the sunny side, al- 
lowing the shady side to grow more 
rapidly.—Although ye good folks run 
via Pullman to Florida frorn January 
till March more Pullman cars are used 
at the time of the Kentucky “Darby.” 
—The most valuable fur bearing ani- 
mal of today is the chinchilia, a small 
rat-like animal of South America. Sa- 
ble and silver fox fight it out for sec- 
ond place.—In little Rhode Island the 
largest percentage of children of school 
age go to school, 98.1 percent.—Which 
just goes to prove what I said, a New 
York taxi company hired a small num- 
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ber of women chauffeurs along with 
the men. The gals were given new cabs 
and here’s the result: doing no night 
driving they average one accident in 
every 1300 miles, to one in every 4000 
for the men.—And it wasn’t pie-eyed 
either. When the aircraft carrier “Sar- 
atoga” went through the Panama Canal 
recently, it was so tight a fit that it 
knocked over a few lamp posts on the 
banks of the canal.—If you find your- 
self perspiring freely, it may be because 
you have eaten a poisonous mushroom; 
it’s one of the symptoms.—May be be- 
cause we’re using the street cars more 
often; Uncle Sam’s bossses at the mint 
declare that there is a greater demand 
for dimes than any other coin at pres- 
ent. Today’s bon mot: “The best way 
to kill time is to work it to death.” 


A Me 
The Long Beach Earthquake 

In order to make it more newsy, the 
following paragraph has been suggest- 
ed as an introductory paragraph: 

Two years ago, the world awakened 
to hear of an earthquake at Long 
Beach, California, that had taken a toll 
of over one hundred fifty human lives. 
I was fortunate enough to be in the 
area of the tremor, and this is how I 
remember those days of terror. 

The quietness of the near tropic 
evening was shattered by the harsh 
ringing of the telephone. I was in the 
yard, and, with a fond glance at a lit- 
ter of three puppies that lay in a 
wicker basket, I entered the hall. 

“Hello, this is Gladstone 4973. Is 
this you, Chuck? Oh I’m just hang- 
ing around. I'll be over to get—” 
The light over my head flicked out, 
and then came on, but very dimly. 
Then it began to flicker and grow much 
dimmer. Chuck’s voice was blotted 
out, and a harsh grating sound took 
its place. Then for a moment I heard 
Chuck. “Jack, it’s an earth—” Again 
silence from the phone in my hand. I 
could not understand what was the 
matter, and kept trying to re-establish 
the connection. Then came the sound 
that once heard can never be forgotten, 
a harsh growling that seemed to come 
from the bowels of the earth. It seem- 
ed that the world shrank back from 
this outburst of tormented mother 
earth. Then came a silence which con- 
trasted with the agony of the pre- 
ceding moment. Suddenly, with a 
roar like that of an infuriated beast 
the first major tremor struck. The 
solid stucco wall in front of me bulged 
in about three feet and then snapped 
back into place. The floor beneath 
my feet began to shimmy, and_ the 
whole house swayed like a reed in the 


wind. I was thrown to my knees, and 
even then I had to struggle to keep 
myself from being hurled prostrate. 
The shock kept up for a minute, but to 
me it seemed that the whole world was 
being wrenched apart. Then a pause, 
and I dashed out into the yard. The 
tremors seemed to have ceased. The 
high tension poles that lined the street 
were gracefully describing a parabola, 
and as the shaking began again, they 
almost touched the ground on either 
side of the street. The ground began 
to roll like the waves of a stormy sea. 
The lot across the way looked like the 
Bay, and without exaggeration I can 
say that the undulations of the ground 
were fully three feet in height as they 
rolled across the city. The whole was 
accompanied by the awful growling of 
the earth. 

After the first series of tremors was 
over, the city seemed to gather itself 
and to take stock of the damage, but 
more was to follow. All that night the 
ground quivered and twitched, and the 
terrified people did too until the dawn 
brought the sunlight. Then, the horror 
of the preceding day began to make it- 
self felt. The tales of heroism that 
the morning bared will live forever and 
will be repeated whenever strong men 
gather. There were many stories of 
men who stuck to their posts when the 
world was rendering itself and men 
who died with a smile on their faces, 
knowing that by their fidelity many 
human lives had been saved. 

One of these stories will serve as an 
example of the undying courage of the 
men of Los Angeles. The evening 
shift had just gone on in the power 
house of the Pacific Electric Railroad. 
There were two men going off duty, 
and one man took their place. He 
checked the majord switchboards, then 
settled himself for the evening. The 
first knowledge he had of the quake 
was the shock itself, and the whole 
wall of the station melted to dust. The 
powerman realized that he might flee 
into the open and save himself, but 
his devotion to duty was stronger than 
his instinct of self-preservation. He 
quickly began to open the circuits of 
the power lines and opened them all, 
thereby saving countless lives. Three 
minutes later he was dead. The fall- 
ing bricks of the south wall had crush- 
ed him as he attempted to gain a place 
of safety. He did not die in vain. 
Somewhere in Valhalla he is revelling 
with the heroes of the world. 


“The Scribe News,” weekly publica- 
tion of the Oakland (Calif.) Technical 
High School, featured in the issue of 
November 13 a four column spread 
picture of students displaying speci- 
mens of their hobbies. 
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Have You Your Copy of 
Specimen 


Headline Schedule Charts 


Prepared for the 
Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association 


By Charles F. Troxell, Adviser to “The Frankford High Way,” Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, High School, prominent in Columbia and Pennsylvania School Press 
work and author of the New York Herald-Tribune’s “Make-Up and Typography 
for School Newspapers,” issued in collaboration with the C. S. P. A. and other 
press associations, and 


William E. Brecht of Philadelphia, printer to many of that city’s leading school 
publications. 


And just to show we are not the only ones who believe it to be a unique 


contribution to the literature of the school press field:— 


“We both feel that it is one swell job, something that fills a long-felt 
want. The students should rise up and call the editors blessed.” 


JOHN A. BACKUS, 
and 
GILBERT P. FARRAR, 
Typographic Experts of the 
American Type Founders. 





Second AnnualY earbook 
Critique and Contest 


After ten years of continuous work with school newspapers and magazines; one 
year of conferences and correspondence with yearbook advisers, printers, engravers, 
paper manufacturers and photographers; and the experiences of reading, rating 
and reflecting on the 1935 Yearbook Critique, the C. S. P. A. invites the Advisers 
and Staffs of all Yearbooks to participate in the 1936 event. 


Three Valuable Features in the Contest Entry 
and Self-Analysis Blank 


It furnishes editor, adviser and staff with a list of criteria which should act 
as a guide to rechecking the present and planning the future annual; 


It gives the judges a background for analyzing and rating your yearbook, in 
a fair and understanding manner; 


The novelties included in photography, make-up, engraving or publishing of 
your book and distinguishing it may be especially listed on the ENTRY BLANK. 


Ratings Announced—October 1, 1936 
Deadline—July 1, 1936 


Primarily a CRITIQUE for your annual but also a competition with others. 
Scoring sheets are the result of a long study of annuals published to date, enlarged, 
extended by consultation with authorities in all fields and revised after a careful 
study of last year’s books. 


For further information, write 


The Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University New York, N. Y. 





